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First Report of Professor Bowman's Expedition 753 

trails on this green spot in the middle of a vast desert. Each trail 
leads to an important town at some distant point. As the town 
grew streets were laid out — the improved terminals of the trails. 
So to-day each street bears the name of an ancient trail and each 
trail in turn bears the name of the distant place to which it leads, — 
hence Antof agasta street, Calama street, Caracoles street, etc. There 
is not a single street in the town but bears the name of a distant 
city. 

We shall be able to complete our program on time if no accidents 
occur. So far we have had unusually good luck and no delays. 
The region has proved to be even more interesting than I had sup- 
posed. From the human standpoint it is by far the most important 
section of the whole Central Andes. Isaiah Bowman. 



THE CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION 

The expedition sailed from Brooklyn on July 2 for Smith 
Sound on the steam whaler Diana. A dinner to the scientific staff 
was given by members of the organizing committees at the Uni- 
versity Club on July 1. On this exceedingly pleasant occasion 
speeches were made by the entire exploratory staff; by President 
Henry F. Osborn of the American Museum of Natural History; 
by Dr. E. 0. Hovey, who spent many months most successfully in 
working out all the details of the enterprise; by Dr. Walter B. 
James, Vice-President of the American Geographical Society; by 
President William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College, Me., two of 
whose alumni are members of the expedition; and the closing 
speech was by Rear Admiral Peary. 

The June Bulletin (pp. 449-450) gave the names and summaries 
of the work of Donald B. MacMillan, A.M., leader and ethnologist 
of the expedition, W. Elmer Ekblaw, A.M., geologist and botanist, 
Ensign Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N., engineer and physicist, and Mor- 
ris C. Tanquary, Ph.D., zoologist. In addition to these members 
of the staff Dr. Harrison J. Hunt was later appointed surgeon, 
Jerome Lee Allen expert electrician and wireless operator, and 
Edwin S. Brooke, Jr., official photographer, to return this fall. 
It is the general opinion that this is one of the most carefully 
planned and completely equipped expeditions that has ever left 
our country for the Arctic. 

The Diana took most of the expedition's equipment from New 
York, but called at Boston on July 4 and 5 for seven tons of pern- 
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mican, some boats and her outfit of chronometers and watches. 
Her next port of call was Sydney, N. S., where she loaded, among 
other things, twenty tons of dog biscuit and 337 tons of coal. She 
sailed again on Saturday, July 12, expecting to touch at Battle 
Harbor, Labrador, where but little time would be required for the 
loading of her thirty-foot power boat, the George Borup, and some 
caribou skins. Then she was to start on the long stretch of 1,500 
miles to Cape York. The Strait of Belle Isle, however, contained 
much ice and the difficulties of navigation were increased by a dense 
fog, so that the heavily laden sealer made slow progress toward the 
north, and at 1 a. m. on July 17 she went hard and fast aground 
on the rocks off Barge Point, Labrador, near the provincial boun- 
dary between Labrador and Quebec and a few miles from the fish- 
ing station of Red Bay. 

Fortunately, the sea was not rough and the old wooden vessel 
held together while signaled and telegraphed calls of distress 
brought fishing schooners and the government vessel Stella Maris 
alongside. The deck load of coal was jettisoned and other supplies 
from deck and hold were transferred to the fishing schooners and 
the Stella Maris. The Diana was pulled off the rocks and the whole 
party went forward to Battle Harbor. Examination showed that 
the Diana was unfit to proceed to the Arctic regions and the steam 
sealer Erik of St. Johns was chartered to take her place. 

Some time was occupied in preparing the Erik for the journey, 
loading her with coal and getting insurance upon her, and it was 
necessary finally for the Diana to creep along down from Battle 
Harbor to St. Johns and make the transfer of cargo at the latter 
place. As soon as this was effected, Mr. MacMillan and his party 
started once more for the north, leaving St. Johns on Thursday, 
July 31, and arriving at Battle Harbor at 8 a. m. on Sunday, Aug. 
3. There they swung the George Borup on deck, took aboard the 
supplies which had been landed and left behind by the Diana and 
sailed on Monday, Aug. 4, for Cape York in latitude 76° N., on 
the west coast of Greenland, where they expect to make their first 
stop for the purpose of securing dog drivers and dog teams. 

A special statement issued by the American Museum of Natural 
History, the American Geographical Society and the University of 
Illinois to the contributors to the expedition fund says that the 
reports received by Mr. MacMillan indicated an exceptionally open 
season in the far north, and he expected to find the Arctic waters 
freer from ice than they have been in twenty years or more, hence 
he hoped to proceed without delay to Flagler Bay on Bllesmere 
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Island (latitude 79° 10') and land his equipment by August 20. If 
Flagler Bay was too full of ice, the landing was to be made at 
Payer Harbor on Pirn Island. When the landing has been effected, 
the Erik will return to St. Johns. 

It is hoped to secure wireless connection with a point on the 
Labrador Coast about 1,000 miles distant and all messages will be 
transmitted by the Canadian Government, free of cost, to this 
country. Hunting will be started as soon as sledging is possible 
and during the late fall and the moonlight of the coming winter 
it is proposed to establish caches of food across Grinnell Land, Elles- 
mere Island to Cape Thomas Hubbard at intervals of about twenty 
miles. 

The start for Crocker Land will be made with the coming of 
dawn in February, next year. It is hoped that the explorers will 
be able to cross the sea ice to Crocker Land in two weeks. Ar- 
riving there, one section of the party will travel northward along 
the coast, another southward and the third will visit the interior. 

Returning to Cape Thomas Hubbard early in May, 1914, about 
a month will be spent in exploring, mapping and studying the 
unvisited regions in that neighborhood. When the party returns 
to headquarters about the middle of June the summer will be spent 
in scientific work there and in laying in supplies of walrus and 
seal meat for the following winter. In the spring of 1914 a section 
of the party will be sent into the region southwest of Cape Thomas 
Hubbard in search of new land. If it is found that Crocker Land 
does not exist, a journey to the summit of the Greenland Ice Cap 
will be undertaken in the summer of 1915. One or two men will 
be at the headquarters on Flagler Bay continuously for two years 
caring for apparatus and making observations on the weather, the 
seismograph and tides and receiving and transmitting messages 
through the wireless telegraph. The expedition has three years' 
provisions for men and dogs, plenty of clothing, all instruments 
needed in carrying out the extensive scientific programme, moving 
picture and other photographic apparatus, a powerful motor boat 
and a large whale boat. Among the contributions was a generous 
subscription from the University of Illinois which enabled the 
committees to add a trained zoologist to the scientific staff. 



Since the above was put into type the Tribune has published 
under date of Sept. 16, a long letter from Mr. MacMillan announc- 
ing the successful voyage of the expedition to Etah, northwest 
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Greenland, famous in many American expeditions to that part of 
the Arctic. Etah was to be the last halting place of the Erik be- 
fore attempting to cross Smith Sound to Ellesmere Island, where 
the expedition was to establish its winter camp. 

Unfortunately, Smith Sound was choked with pack ice, and after 
vain attempts for a week to force a passage through it the party 
was reluctantly compelled to give up the idea of reaching Ellesmere 
Island this year. The Erik was unable to approach within fifteen 
miles of Cape Sabine or of Payer Harbor on Pirn Island. It was 
necessary for the Erik to hasten her departure south, as she had 
only two months' provisions and could not afford to run any risk 
of being detained in the north for the winter. The massive pack 
ice extended without a break from Littleton Island to Cape Sabine 
and as far north in Kane Basin as the most powerful glasses could 
reveal. 

Thus Etah became the headquarters for the expedition. All the 
supplies and equipment were landed and a house was being built 
when the Erik sailed south. The expedition had secured eight 
good dog drivers with their wives and families, a total of 26 Eski- 
mos, 80 dogs and 25 pups. The dogs were of unusually high grade. 
In a few days 16 large walrus and five small ones were killed for 
dog meat. Although Etah is perhaps the best site on the Greenland 
coast for the purposes of the expedition, it is not comparable with 
Koldewey Point on the Bache Peninsula of Ellesmere Island, where 
the expedition had hoped to winter. The Erik left the entire party 
in good health, optimistic and determined to make the best of their 
bad fortune in not attaining Ellesmere Island this year. 



